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LITERARY 


Just for Fun. 


[Following is the story that took the first 
prize offered by the King-Richardson Co. 
Nanua Ko-kos, better known as Nellie 
Schofield, is the writer: ] 

‘* Well, I wonder what people will do 
next,’’ said Cora Stanley, looking up from 
the paper she was reading. ‘‘Just listen to 
this, girls: ‘A young man of good social 
standing wishes to correspond with a well- 
educated young woman 
matrimony. Address, ‘Banker’ Box 382, 
Chicago, Ills.” What do you think of that?’’ 

‘Tt is not an unusual thing for people to 
advertise like that; but I] think this is the 
first time such a notice has appeared in the 
Register,’’ answered Lucy Talbot. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing, chimed in Bess 
Robson, a ring-leader in mischief. ‘‘ May- 
be the dear man could not get awife in 
Chicago, or perhaps he wants a little coun- 
try maid for his  house-keeper. Say, 
wouldn’t it be fun to answer his advertise- 
ment, just to see what he says.’’ 

‘* Yes, it would be fun,’’ said Lucy, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘but [ would not care to do it.’’ 

‘‘Bring your chair up to the table and 
help me, then,’’ said Bess, considering the 
dispute settled. ‘*Come, Cora, don’t be 
pious; if you have any fun you must do 
things that are not in the prayer book.”’ 

The three girls were soon absorbed in 
writing their letter. Cora and Lucy were 
not proof against Bess’ influence, even had 
they wanted to be. They offered sugges- 
tions and criticisms and worked with the 
same earnestness that characterized her 


with a view to- 


. before school commenced again. 


efforts. The letter was nearly completed 
when a new problem presented itself, 

‘“What name shall we give you, Bess? 
It will not do to sign yours, because if the 
man should ever come here it would be very 
embarrassing for you.’’ 

‘No; don’t use my name. We must get 
one that does not sound too aristocratic or 
else he will suspect that it is assumed. A 
common-place name is what we want.’ . 

‘‘How would Alice Burton do?’’ asked 
Cora. 

“That will be alright. Now, this letter 
will start on its journey to-morrow and in 
four days we will have an answer.’’ 

‘*Supper is ready, girls,’’ called a voice 
from the hall. 

‘‘We will be down in a minute,’’ an- 
swered Bess. ‘‘Now,” turning to her com- 
panions,’’ we must keep this a secret or it 
will lose its fun. Even when we go back to 
school it will be best not to talk about it.’’ 

‘*We are bound by an oath of secrecy,”’ 
said the girls, in mock solemnity. 

At the supper table the conversation 
drifted to the amusements planned for the 
remaining week of the spring vacation. 
Kach girl, belonging to the Chit-Chat club, 
was to entertain, and those who were 
fortunate enough to have homes in the little 
college town were to give a grand ball just 
The time 
was so taken up with preparations and 
the events themselves that the week passed 
very quickly. 

The letter from ‘‘Banker’’ lay in the 
postofiice two days before it was claimed by 
Bess. It was opened and read in the com- 
pany of the girls who shared the secret. 

The young man’s name was Carl Stuart, 
so it said, and as he was nearly twenty- 
seven years of age he was anxious to settle 
down and have a place tocall home. He 
enclosed his photograph and asked. in re- 
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turn that the lady who had so kindly an- 
swered his advertisement send hers so that 
he might look at her when writing and feel 
that he was talking with her. 

The pictured face was that of a bright, 
energetic business man. The eyes, which 
were large and round, were well-shaded by 
the broad high forehead. The mouth and chin 
denoted firmness, but the expression of the 
face showed a kind and cheerful disposition. 
The girls were both pleased and disap- 
pointed. — 

‘‘It seems a shame,’’ said Cora, looking 
intently at the photograph, ‘‘for one so in- 
telligent.to stoop to advertising for a wife.” 

“Please don’t say anything Cora. Re- 
member we are just as bad,” said Lucy with 
a troubled smile. d 

‘No, we are not,’’ said Bess decidedly. 
“We did it just for fun, but he evidently is 
in earnest. Now whose photograph shall 
we send?”’ 

“You surely do not intend to answer -it 
Bess,’ cried Cora in a surprised voice. 

“T surely do tho. Now Cora you helped 
me before, be good to me again. You are 
better looking than either Luey or I, so let 
us have one of your photos to send.”’ 

‘*Well——no one will know who it really 
is, so I suppose you can have one.” 

The next letter from Mr. Stuart was full 
of praises for Cora’s beauty. ven she was 
pleased, and Bess warningly said, ‘‘Don’t 
you dare to steal my sweetheart Cora. 
Don’t fail in love with him before I do.”’ 

Ah, Bess, did you realize that what you 
implied was true? Did you think that you 
would ever learn to love Carl Stuart? 
Those: are questions which only you ean an- 
swer. 


work and study, passed away. The girls 
who had been the best of chums in the early 
spring were now but seldom together, The 
school board was short of funds and so the 
college was compelled to close much earlier 
than usual. The extra heavy work had 
driven many friends apart. 

Bess, however, continued to write to the 
‘*Banker,’’ and altho she did not read his 
letters to her chums she enjoyed them and 
looked forward with pleasure to their eom- 


Weeks and months, heavily laden with 


ing. Long before school closed she ac- 
knowledged that she was writing under an 
assumed name and was very much surprised 
to learn that such was also the case with 
Carl Stuart. Nevertheless the borrowed 
names were still used. 
* % *% * * x * * 
‘‘Bess, I have some good news to tell 
you,’’ said Mrs. Robson, one morning at 
the breakfast table. 
‘*What is it mother? 
ing I suppese?”’ 
‘Yes, Ihave received a letter from an 
old schoolmate of mine and she wants me to 
take a friendly interest in her son, who will 
be here next week. Heis bringing a chum 
with him, so if you want to invite some of 
your girl friends to visit us you may do so. 
We will then have quite a little party here.’’ 
That afternoon Cora and Lucy received 
letters asking them to spend the remaining 
half of the vacation with Bess and Mrs. 
Robson. Both were eager to go, and many 
were the plans they made on their way to 
Clinton. Bess met them at the depot, and al- 


Some visitors com- 


“most before they had exchanged greetings 


said, excitedly, ‘‘Oh, girls,. whatever shall 
I do? One of the gentlemen who came this 
morning is Carl Stuart.” 

‘‘And who in the world is Carl Stuart?’’ 
asked Lucy, innocently. 

‘*Don’t you remember answering that ad- 
vertisement in——’’ 

‘Oh, yes. Well you wrote only two or 
three times didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘T have written regularly every week 
since then,’’ said Bess, blushing. 

‘“Goodness! what are you going to do? 
Does he know you?”?’ 

‘That is the worst of it. He does not 
seem to care anything about me. I am no 
more to him than the house dog.’”’ 

‘‘Bess, dear,’’? said Cora, quietly, ‘*Do 
you think it possible that your letters ear- 
ried your heart with them?” 

““T——I don’t know. .I wish he was like 
his letters and then——. But here we are ab 
home and there is mother ready to weleome 
you,’’ 

When the guests assembled in the dinning- 
room that evening 1t would be hard to tell 
who was the most surprised, Howard Ben- 
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nett, as he glanced at Cora, started forward 
with a smile, but seeing no look of recogni- 
tion on her face moved back with a disap- 
pointed air. Cora smiled involuntarily at 
Fred Miller. Bess and Lucy looked on in 
amazement, and Mrs. Robson was tempted 
to ask, ‘‘Have you young people met be- 
fore?”?’ ; 

It was noi until the girls were enjoying a 
bed-time conversation that the solution of 
the problem was found. When talking over 
the scene in the dining-room Luey said, 
‘: Cora, tell us why you smiled so sweetly at 
Mr. Miller.’’ 

‘*T thought I knew -him, but I cannot re- 
member where I have seen his face before.’?’ 

‘*He is Carl Stuart,’’ said Bess, in a low 
voice. 

‘‘Mr. Miller is Carl Stuart? I don’t be- 
lieve he ever wrote those letters,’’ said Cora, 
emphatically. 

‘“You saw his picture when the first letter 
came. Of course his name, like mine, was 
assumed.’’ 

‘*And maybe his picture, like Cora’s, was 
borrowed,” said Lucy, with twinkling eyes. 

‘‘There, that’s it,’? cried Bess, jumping 
excitedly around the room. I knew he 
couldn’t be Mr. Stuart. Why Mr. Bennett 
is much more like what I should expect to 
find Carl.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Lucy. ‘This is 
the best joke of the season. Four persons 
so mixed up that they cannot tell themselves 
apart,’ she rattled on, regardless of gram- 
mar or rhetoric. 

Bess made a hasty retreat, and was soon 
dreaming of delightful chats with Mr. Ben- 
nett. Cora and Lucy were silent after she 
went, and they, too, were soon in the land 


of Nod. 
The. next day Lucey considered it her 


special duty to smooth things out,’’ as she 
said. By numerous hints and suggestions 
she made Mr. Bennett understand that it 
was Besg who had written to him and not 
Cora. After that ‘‘things smoothed them- 
selves.’’ Explanations were given and 
mysteries cleared up until everybody was 
satisfied and the most friendly relations 
existed between all. 

Four months later all the church bells of 


Clinton rang out the glad news that six 
hearts had been made happy. The crowd at 
the door of the Central church parted to 
right and left as the bridal couples came 
from the altar. Bess Robson and Howard 
Bennett, Cora Stanley and Fred Miller, 
Luey Talbot and Harry Robson passed out 
into the new world of love and happiness. 


ee 6 
The Forsaken. 


The peace which others seek they find; 
The heaviest storms not longest last; 
Heaven grants even to the cuiltiest mind 
An amnesty for what is past; 

When will my sentence be reversed? 

1 only pray to know the worst; 

And wish as if my heart would burst. 


O weary struggle! silent years 

Tell seemingly no doubtful tale: 

And yet they leave it short, and fears 
And hopes are strong and will prevail. 
My calmest faith escapes not pain; 
And, feeling that the hope is vain, 

I think that he will come again. 


— Wordsworth. 
oo © 
A Complaint. 


There is a change,—and I am poor; 
Your love hath been, nor long ago, 
A fountain at my fond heart’s door, 
Whose only business was to flow: 
And flow it did; not taking heed 

Of its own bounty, or my need. 


What happy moments did I count! 
Blest was I then all bliss above! 
Now, for that consecrated fount 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
What have I? shall I dare to tell? 

A comfortless and hidden well. 


A well of love,—it may be deep,— 
I trust it is,—and never dry; 
What matter? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 
—Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 
— Wordsworth. 
o6 6 
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PEDAGOGICAL. 


Seat Work. 


Seat work! What shall I do for seat 
work? is the problem that confronts the new 
teacher as she arranges her primary work. 

But this is not so difficult a problem as 
many imagine if the aimis kept clearly in 
view. And what is the aim? Is it merely to 
keep the active little fingers busy? Oh no, 
that is only one side of the question, and 
the weaker side at that. For if the mind is 
properly employed it is very little trouble to 
take care of the fingers. For this reason I 
use the term ‘seat work’’ in place of the 
more common one ‘‘busy work”’ 

Still this statement needs modifying some 
before it cam be applied to the beginners. 
For when they enter school little can be done 
except to keep them busy. They came from 
a world of play, directed or otherwise, de- 
pending on whether or not they have had 
kindergarten training. They are now to be 
initiated into a world of work. This is to 
be accomplished gradually, leading them 
thru that with which we wish to have them 
learn. The seat work then at this period 
should be closely allied to play. 

What are some of the things with which 
children like best to play. I believe all 
children delight in getting mamma’s scissors 
and a piece of paper to cut. We can then 
profitably make cutting a part of their 
early work. It is not well to attempt free- 
hand cutting at first for the results are apt 
to be discouraging to both pupil and 
teacher. Direct results should not be looked 
for, as it is necessary first to give the pupil 
confidence to train the eye and the awkward 
hand while the pictures in his brain are be- 
ginning to take definite form. As he gains 
confidence and skill he will gain power to 
work independently and then paper-cutting 
will become what it should be—a means of 
expression. 

Tracing and outlining are the first helps 
in this work. 


It is best to have the tracing done on the 
board first and then on manila paper. Next 
let the children trace little pictures, de- 
signs and words thru tissue or onion paper, 
this is pleasant and profitable work if not 
carried too far. 

Card-board forms of animals, fruits and 
flowers may be traced around and then cut 
out. 

The teacher may easily procure cata- 
logues from the stores, or have the children 
bring old seed catalogues or magazines 
from home and let them cut out the pictures 
found in them. The pictures that are 
suitable may be pasted on card-board and 
used in language work, which will be 
spoken of later. 

Cut other pictures in sections, put in en- 
velopes and give to pupils to fit parts to- 
gether again. Pictures and advertisement 
cards are best for this. 

Cutting is very helpful as application in 
number work. I shall suggest one way which 
will no doubt suggest other ways in the. 
mind of the reader. When teaching the 
oblong draw on the board a list of familiar 
objects that are oblongs and let the chil- 
dren cut them; e. g. curtain, book, envelop, 
flag, towel, slate, ete. 

Children always enjoy marking with 
colors, and so enjoy exercises in using 
colored toothpicks, corn and seeds. Give 
them squares, triangles, rectangles, crosses, 
ete., of stiff card-board or paper, and let 
them place the toothpicks, corn or seeds 
around the edge, and then remove the card- 
board without spoiling the outline. 

Draw letters, words, or diagrams on the 
desks with wet chalk and let pupil trace it 
with the seeds or corn. Later, when they be- 
come more skilled, let them build their own 
triangles and squares, also copying on their 
desks a design from the board. With the 
toothpicks let them lay one row of ones, two 
rows of twos, three rows of threes and so on. 

Have the toothpicks, corn, ands seeds of 
assorted colors and let the children separate 
them into piles of one color each. In all the 
work have the distinguishing of colors care- 
fully carried out. 

Notice how pleased the little tots are at 
home if mamma or papa will let them have 
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paper and a pencil to draw with, and espe- 
cially delighted are they if that pencil is a 
colored one. The teacher might take ad- 
vantage of this discovery in the school-room. 
Of course the first productions will be very 
erude but the child cannot make one inde- 
pendent stroke without thought power, and 
thus he will be preparing for more advanced 
work mentally and mechanically. 

It is well to use color work as soon as 
possible as there seems to be a fascination 
for children in colored pencils and crayons 
that aids the teacher, not a little, in directing 
lips and fingers. 

Give the children circular tablets and let 
them draw around these: play that these 
circles are frames, and draw the picture of 
some familiar object in them: or copy some 
simple picture that has been passed to them. 

Let pupils draw pictures of all the things 
they can think of that are round like a ball: 
of all things they can think of that are 
square; of all that are oblong, ete. 

Let them draw things they saw while com- 
ing to school. 

Let them draw things they are afraid of. 

Let them draw things they like. 

When the children have learned a few of 
thejidioms, ‘‘T see;’? “I have,’? §<T like,’ 
let them make lists of things they see, have, 
and like, by using pictures to complete the 
statement; as 1 have—. I see—. I like—. 

Let them draw the picture of each new 
name-word taught. 

After the children have learned a few words 
give each a box of letters from which he can 
build the known words, then when he has 
advanced a little further, give him a box 
containing a number of copies of every 


familiar word and let him build sentences. 
Add the new words as they are learned. 


Write the lesson on cards or on the black- 
board, using the new words in new forms, 
and let the children build the lesson on their 
desks from their word-box. 

When the pupils have learned a number 
of name-words let them use them with the 
idioms in place of the pictures as suggested 


above. 
Write the néw words with a small brush 


and ink on manila paper, making the letters 
from one-third to one-half an inch in width. 


Give one word to each child and show him 
how to cut it out without cutting the letters 
apart. These may be used in a number of 
ways by the teacher. 

As an aid in language work pass pictures 
to the children and let them study them. At 
the end of the period have them tell you the 
storv that the picture tells them. 

It will be difficult at first for the children 
to depict the story and to de able to give 
expression to what little they do see. But 
by skillful questioning the teacher can guide 
their observations and help them in express- 
ing their thoughts. 

Have squares, triangles, and circles of 
colored card-board and let the children make 


designs of them. If uniformity is desired it 
is well for the teacher to draw the design on 


the board. As a change it is profitable to 
indicate what the center of the design should 
be and then let each child complete the figure 
according to his individuality. 

For children of the first and second grades 
the following suggestions might be helpful. 

From nature work let them draw, paint, 
mould or cut the object studied. Give them 
sorting and naming of seeds. Classifying of 
seeds, pods, fruits, ect. 

From literature let them illustrate by 
drawing or cutting the story told, or use 
sewing cards as application for both nature 
and literature. 

From spelling let them write the words ten 
times and draw pictures of any object whose 
name occurs in the lesson. Write words of 
two letters, or syllables, in one column, of 
three in another, and so on. 

Cut paragraphs out of old magazines or 
newspapers, give them to the children and 
let them draw a line under every familiar 
word. In this exercise the brighter children 
will often study out new words, but over this 
as over other exercises, the teacher needs to 
give careful supervision as some pupils will 
mark words they do not know. 

For seat work in ‘‘ Speer’s number work,”’ 
the text-book gives ample suggestions, but 
afew suggestions for plain number-work 
might be helpful. 

Give the children cards with various 
numbers of dots, marks, or pictures and 
let them make problems using as many 
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different combinations of numbers as pos- 


sible. At the end of the period devote afew 
moments to the reading of the combinations 
by one student and have the others guess the 
number: the one who guesses wins the card. 

As a help in the reading lessons seat work 
is indispensible. 

The seat work in this lesson may 
be writing in original language (and 
perhaps from memory) the thought gained 
from the lesson; committing valuable 
paragraphs; writing sentences containing the 
new words of the lesson; paraphrasing: using 
dictionary: practicing reading the lesson; 
library reading; make drawing to illustrate 
story ete. 

Suppose the reading lesson for the day 
had been about the birds; or the morning 
talk about signs of spring. The teacher 
could write one or both of the following 
sentences on the board: ‘‘The birds are 
here,’’ or ‘‘Spring has come,’’ and let the 
children draw a picture that would tell this 
story. 

On the hectograph strike off copies of a 
short story. Cut these up and put in envel- 
ops, one for each child, properly addressed. 
Tell the children you have a letter for them 
but they must maixe it out. Write acopy on 
the board and then let them form it from 
their slips. 

For more advanced pupils the work should 
be almost entirely expressive of what is in 
the child’s mind and correlated with the 
regular lessons, in fact it should be an out- 
growth of the recitation, or in other words, 
application work. The teacher should aim 
as far as possible to have as much mind de- 
velopment in the seat work as in the regular 
lessons, and also to have the pupils feel 
that they ave getting something from that 
work. 

Bs Kee03. 
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From the Superintendent’s Standpoint. 


At the head of the school system in his 
county the superintendent should vitalize 
and direct all the affairs of the various 
schools. His duties are burdensome, but 
upon their faithful discharge depends the 
educational progress of the county. One of 


the most vital questions which confronts him 
is to know when his teachers are doing good 
work. 

The first thing that leads up to this knowl- 
edge is a consideration of a teacher’s quali- 
fications external to the school, or in 
other words his pedigree or the conditions 
and qualifications of his ancestors. Next the 
superintendent should look at his examina- 
tion papers and observe whether or not they 
are of a high or alow percentage; and last 
but not least his popularity. This is one of 
the best tests. The superintendent must de- 
termine upon what this popularity is based. 

Upon entering the school-room its gen- 
eral appearance, social atmosphere, earnest- 
ness of pupils and the cordiality of the re- 
ception offered by the teacher first affect the 
the superintendent’s judgment of the school. 

Perhaps the first particular thing observed 
is the daily program. Inthe inspection of 
the same the questions which arise are: Is 
the school well graded and well classified? 
Is each moment spent to the best advantage? 
What changes ought to be made, ete.? In 
order to more thoroly understand the merits 
and demerits of the program it will be 
necessary for me to enter into the subject at 
some length. 

A program is a tabulated arrangement of 
the daily order of business, showing the 
nature, time of beginning and ending of 
each exercise. 

The value of the program is that it leads 
to system. It makes systematic teachers and 
pupils, and is a great aid to systematic or- 
ganization. It leads to regular habits of 
study and makes school work more effective. 
No time is lost. Pupils know not only when 
they will recite, but also when lessons may 
be prepared to the best advantage. It also 
aids in counteracting the tendency to devote 
too much time to favorite subjects. If the 
program does not fulfill all these require. 
ments then itis at fault. Some, however, 
object to the use of the program on the 
ground that the pupil may desire to study 
arithmetic when the program prescribes 
grammar, and vice versa, Such objections 
are not valid. One aim of» education is to 
bring the will under control of the reason, 
and here 1s a good place to develop this 
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power. A fair trial usually disposes of all 
objections to the use of the program. The 
mind is so flexible that it readily adapts it- 
self to the circumstances and soon performs 
with automatic ease what at first requires 
constant effort. 

After examining the utility of the program 
the superintendent will perceive if the class- 
room work is business vs. buzziness and 
vigilance vs. austerity: by this I mean he will 
see whether the teacher has constant attention 
or watchfulness over his pupils instead of 
severity and harsh discipline. 

Vigilance, therefore, runs into school man- 
agement, into class recitations and the en- 
vironments of the school. It is in the rec- 
itations particularly that a superintendent is 
led to determine the merits or demerits of a 
teacher’s ability: first in listening to the kind 
of questions ask. Do they test the prepara- 
tion and bring out the essentials of the lesson? 
Do they cultivate attention and cause the 
pupil to think? Are his questions concise, 
consecutive, brief, clearly stated and adapted 
to the student? The next to be considered is 
the kind of answers he gets and the kind he 
accepts. Are they to the point and concise? 
Do they pull for fresh knowledge and a man- 
ifest deliberate eagerness on the part of the 
pupil? The next thing to do is to find out 
what kind of preparation is required by the 
teacher; and whether or not he prepares him- 
self for the lesson? Preparation by both 
parties is absolutely necessary and is one of 
the best things to determine a teacher’s qual- 
ifications. The preparation, should not 
however, be required from pupils whose ap- 
perceptive centers have not been aroused on 
the subject. Another good test of a teacher 
is the quality and quantity of his illustrations. 
Does he give so many illustrations that they 
grow monotonous? Another test is the use 
they make of devices. Do they cause a pupil 
to know what they would not know without 
them? If not they are unwholesome. 

What I have said embraces, in part, skill 
in teaching. Yet there are other things to 
consider. First, does the teacher have a 
good pedagogical eye and ear? If he does 
not he is not a skilled teacher. Does he) 


while teaching, first obtain order, then at- 
tention, then proceed to instruct? If he does 


not he is not a skilled teacher. A skilled 
teacher must have the power to discern and 
execute; ability to perceive .and perform all 
duties pertaining to teaching in an able 
manner. Armed with this potent element of 
teaching the teacher will content himself 
only with the highest results. 

Another element of a good teacher is his 
health. Has he physical, mental, and mora] 
strength equal to the emergencies? 

The next element of good government is 
that of heart-power. This means the ability 
to win the respect, the confidence, and the 
love of the pupils and patrons. The teacher 
must love his pupils and love his work, be- 
cause love wins love, and love combined 
with judicious executive ability, will govern 
a school better than all arbitrary law pos- 
sible. 

The teacher must have a powerful will. 
This trait has characterized the great men 
and women of all ages. It is that which 
causes the teacher to resist importunities, 
to counteract fickleness, and follow plans: 
yet to change plans when deliberation can 
improve on the old. 

The teacher must be cultured in mind, in 
manner, and in voice. He or she must be a 
lady or gentleman in the truest sense of the 
word. 

Last, but not least, is tact. This is the magic 
wand to which all obstacles yield. It is the 
ready power of appreciating and doing what 
is required by circumstances. It is that which 
causes pupils to obey. 

From these necessary attributes of a 
teacher, a superintendent should be able to 
judge the main qualifications of one’s tutor. 
ship. 

ALBERT R. Day, ’04 
oo 6 
Sun of the Sleepless. 
Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show’st the darkness thou canst not 
dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well! 
So gleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which shines, but warms not with its power- 
less rays; 
A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant—clear—but oh, how 
cold! —Byron. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


An Idea of Elementary Chemistry. 

The organization of matter we find repre- 
sented by the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. As far as the present knowledge 
of mankind can demonstrate, there are but 
seventy elements that make up the members 
of these various kingdoms. What is the 
meaning of the word element? An element is 
a substance that cannot be divided into 
simpler substances. Examples of elements 
with which we are more or less acquainted, 
are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 
calcium, sodium iron, and sulphur. 

Oxygen is a gas and a widely distributed 
element: forming between forty and fifty per 
cent of the earth’s crust, eight-ninths of 
water, and about one-fifth of the air. Oxygen, 
is never found free in nature, due to its great 
activity. It is the one element of the at- 
mosphere that supports combustion, and thru 
this combustion gives off a great amount of 
heat as manifested in the combustion of coal. 
This process of oxygen, uniting with different 
elements and compounds, is known as oxida- 
tion. There are two ways in which this oxi- 
dation takes place; by a rapid process, as 
manifested in the oxidation of coal, and the 
oxidation that goes on in the body or the 
rusting of iron. In each case there is an 
equal amount of heat given off; the first is 
sensible while the second is almost insensi- 
ble; the first in a few minutes and the second 
in a few hours or day. 

Hydrogen is also a gas that is widely dis- 
tributed over the earth’s surface. It forms 
one-ninth of water and is found present in 
the composition of plants and animals. It 
is a tasteless, inodorous. and colorless gas. 
It will not support combustion as oxygen 
does, but will burn very freely, producing 
an almost colorless flame and intense heat. 
It is the lightest known substance, being 
fourteen times lighter than nitrogen and 
sixteen times lighter than oxygen. At or- 


dinary temperature it is not an active ele- 
ment but has to be heated to its kindling 
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temperature before it will burn, As a re- 
sult of its combination with oxygen, which 
is accompanied by an explosion, water is 
formed. 

Nitrogen is an element in a gaseous state, 
not free in nature but principally as a com- 
posite of the air, potassium nitrate or salt 
petre and ammonia gas. Nitrogen occurs in 
the air in combination with oxygen, not as 
a chemical compound but as a mechanical 
mixture, its per cent. varying at different 
places. It is a very inactive gas, not com- 
bining readily with any of the other ele- 
ments. It serves to dilute the oxygen of the 
air, but plays no part asa builder of the 
human body. Asa result of the combina- 
tion of oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen a 
very strong acid is found. This acid nitric 
(H. N. 03) when mixed with hydrochloric 
acid (H. Cl.) has the power to dissolve gold 
and is known as the ‘‘Queen of Solveuts.’? 

Most substances of animal and vegetable 
origin blacken when heated, and when 
heated temperature to a __ sufficiently 
high temperature in air they burn up. This 
is due to their containing the element car- 
bon. Carbon is the central element of or- 
ganic nature. There is not a living thing 
from the microscopic animal to the mam- 
moth, from the moss to the giant tree, that 
does not contain this element as an es- 
sential constituent. The number of its com- 
pounds are almost infinite and are treated 
under a separate head known as ‘‘Organic 
Chemistry.’? It not only occurs in living 
things but is found in fossil remains as coal. 
In combination with other elements we find 
it present in starch, sugar and cellulose; and 
in the products of animal life it is present 
in albumen, casein, fibrine andete. Carbon 
occurs in the air in the form of carbon 
dioxide (C. O. 2). It also occurs in the salts 
of carbonic acid known as carbonates; as 
represented in limestone, marble and chalk. 

Carbon occurs pure in two forms viz: as 
diamond and as graphite. 

A diamond, tho so costly, is of the exact 
composition as graphite. When heated to 
a very high temperature, without access of 
air, it swells up and is converted into a black 
mass resembling graphite. This change 
takes place without loss of weight. When 
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heated in oxygen, to a very high tempera- 
ture, it burns up yielding only carbon 
dioxide. 

Graphite, when heated under the same con- 
ditions as the diamond, gives the same re- 
sult. Both the diamond and the graphite 
are insoluble in all ordinary liquids. 

All other forms of carbon are included 
under the head of amorphous carbon. The 
name signifies that it isnoterystalized. As 
types of amorphous carbon there are, char- 
coal, coke lamp-black, and soot. 

The principle compound of carbon and 
oxygen is carbon dioxide. Carbon dioxide 
is a constituent of the air, tho its per cent is 
very small. Its formation is simply the 
chemical uniting of carbon and oxygen. 
The air contains more carbon dioxide in the 
cities, when there is much combustion, and 
near voleanoes than elsewhere. It can 
scarcely be detected in the air, on or near 
the ocean. In small quantities it is present 
in all natural waters. One of its main 
sources is the human body. All animals 
that breath in the air give off carbon dioxide 
from their lungs. The process of oxidation 
is just as perfect in the human body as it is 
in the burning of coal. The tissues of the 
body having run their race are oxidized by 
the oxygen that reaches them by means of the 
blood corpuscles, and the carbon dioxide is 
bronght back to the lungs and expired. 

While discussing ‘‘ Nitrogen,’ I used the 
terms ‘‘Mechanical Mixture and Chemical 
Compound.’’ What do these terms signify? 
A chemical mixture of two or more sub- 
stances indicates that it can be separated in- 
to its parts without the aid of heat, electric- 
ity or chemical change. A chemical com- 
pound, formed by the union of two or more 
substances, shows that the elements have 
lost their distinctive characteristics and a 
new compound is formed with new. proper- 
ties. 

Whenever a chemical action takes place 
and new substances are formed it is done 
without loss of material. This fact is known 
as the law of indestructibility of matter or 
the law of the conservation of mass, and 
may be stated thus: ‘‘Whenever a change 


in the composition of a substance takes 
place the amount of matter after the change 


is the same as before the change.’’ 

Just as matter is neither created nor de- 
stroyed, so it has been shown that the total 
amount of energy is unchangeable. One of 
the greatest discoveries in science is that 
one form of energy may be converted into 
another without any loss whatever. A cer- 
tain amount of heat will produce a certain 
amount of motion, and by this motion the 
same amount of heat can be produced. This 
fact is known as the conservation of energy. 

Just as true as the two laws stated is the 
law of ‘‘ Definite Proportions.’’ When sub- 
stances act upon one another chemically, it 
is found that acertain weight of one will 
combine with a definite weight of the other, 
and only with this weight—no more or no 
less. Take for example iron and sulphur. 
If equal weight of these elements are mixed 
and caused to unite chemically, by the aid 
of heat, it will be found that some of the 
sulphur is left in an uncombined state after 
the action is over. If twice as much iron as 
sulphur is taken, some of the iron will be 
left uncombined. If these two elements be 
mixed inthe proportion of seven parts by 
weight of ironto four parts by weight of 
sulphur the action is perfect, neither iron 
nor sulphur being left over. Extensive ex- 
aminations have shown that any given 
chemical compound always contains the 
same elements in exactly the same propor- 
tion. This fact may be summed up in this 
law, ‘‘Chemical combination takes place 
between definite masses of substances. 

It does not require a very extended study 
of chemical phenomena to show that from 
the same elements it is possible in many 
cases to get more than one product. The 
three compounds of iron and: sulphur may 
serve as examples. In one of them two parts 
iron are in combination with four parts sul- 
phur; in the second seven parts iron are in 
combination with six parts sulphur; in the 
third seven parts iron are in combination 
with eight parts sulphur. The figures 4, 6 
und 8 bear a simple ratio to one another. 
The five compounds of nitrogen and oxygen 
contain seven parts nitrogen and four, 
eight, twelve, sixteen and twenty parts 


(Continued on page 11. ) 
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A generation is passing away. The aged 
For the third 
time this year THE WHITE AND BLUE chron- 
icles a death. 

George Q. Cannon, president of the board 
and staunch supporter of the institution, no 
more will guide the destiny of the Academy; 
no more will figure on this stage of existence. 


pioneers are going one by one. 


From reading the account of his career one 
must concede that his has been a well-spent 
life. He was aman of astonishing capacity, 
and sueceeded equally well as statesman, 
financier and writer, but best of all as a 
Latter-day Saint. All his interests have 
been subordinated to the Church in which he 
spent the energy of a life time. President 
Cannon was a great man. He has been a great 
force, for or against, in every movement af- 
feeting the people of Utah,—a man in whom 
men place confidence and intrust leadership. 

Like all great characters his influence will 
live after him. George Q. Cannon will af- 


_ tions. 


fect generations stillunborn. He has helped 
mould the sentiment, furnish the impetus 


that will yet triumph in the world. 
Qos 


The meet is over. The day was won. 


Patriotism assumes its normal stage. 

and re- 
called the ancient days when athletie con- 
tests were daily pastime. 


The struggle was macnificient, 


The day was 
pleasant, the crowd jolly, and the best of 
feelings existed between the students of the 
two schools. Considerable weakness was 
apparent in the ball game, otherwise, the 
records made are a credit to the two institu- 
The day commenced in favor of the 
L. D. S. people but ended seventy-one to 
forty-three in favor of the Academy. 

All honor to the boys whose feats won the 
day. A personal eulogy would be in order, 
but space forbids. We cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from giving Sanders and Webb men- 
tion as the two who saved the day. 

Nor must the girls be forgotten who pre- 
pared and served the delicious banquet. It 
requires a high order of patriotism to forgo 
the pleasures of such an occassion to 
personate the role of Bridget. 

Other thanks and 
everywhere. Let man accept his 
portion and glory in the victory of his insti- 
tution. 


are due here, there, 
each 
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We congratulate the school on the way the 
L. D. S. contingent was entertained and 
banqueted. The day could not have been made 
more pleasant except by giving them the 
contest. 

The athletic meet between the L. D. S. 
College and the Academy has established a 
friendship between the two institutions which 
should be memorialized from year to year 
by a similar gathering. 
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( Scientific. Continued from page 9.) 


oxygen respectively. These figures bear the 
simple ratio to one another of one, two, 
three, four and five. The law may be stated 
thus, ‘‘If two elements form several com- 
pounds with each other the masses of one 
that combine with a fixed mass of the other 
bear a simple ratio to one another.’’ 

There are two views that might be held re- 
garding the composition of the ditferent ele- 
ments. It is possible, as we know, to divide 
a piece of iron and then in turn divide each 
of the pieces, and it is not erroneous to be- 
lieve that we could keep on dividing as long 
as we could see the pieces. If that is our be- 
lief we hold the hypothesis that matter is in- 
finitely divisible. It is impossible to prove 
this, it can only be speculated upon. We 
can also conceive that after the process of 
subdivision had been carried on for some 


time a limit could be reached, beyond which 
the process of subdivision could not be car- 
ried. If we believe this we hold the hy- 


pothesis that matter consists of indivisible 
particles. The particles have been called 
‘‘atoms,’’? which means simply indivisible. 

When the laws of definite and multiple 
proportions were discovered, it was seen 
that the conception that matter is made up 
of atoms might have some connection with 
these laws. If matter is composed of indi- 
visible particles it is probable that they are 
exactly the same size and of equal weight 
in that substance. It is also probable that 
the atoms of different substances have dif- 
ferent weights. If chemical action takes 
place between the atoms of a substance there 
is a reason for the law of definite propor- 
tions. 

Since the atoms are indivisible if they 
combine in more than one proportion with 
each other they must do so inthe propor- 


tion of one atom of one to two atoms of the 
other, or one to three, or one to four and 
so on. If two elements, whose weights are 
one and ten, combine one atom of one to 
one atom of the other, the resulting com- 
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pound will contain the elements in the pro- 
portion of one part by weight of one to ten 
parts by weight of the other. If the same 
element combine inthe proportion of one 
part of one to two parts of the other, the re- 
sulting compound will contain the elements 
in the proportion of 1.20. Thus you see we 
have demonstrated the law of multiple pro- 
portion; that is we have the simple ratio in 
ten and twenty of one and two. 

Due to the extreme minuteness of the atoms 
it is impossible to weigh them. The atomic 
weight is found by the comparison of equal 
volums of gases. Hydrogen enters into 
combination with other elements in the 
smallest proportions and is therefore taken 
as the standard. When the atomic weight 
of an element is given such as O (oxygen) 
equals 16, it simply means that an atom of 
oxygen is sixteen times heavier than an atom 
of hydrogen. 

The few laws that have been given have 


taken years for their demonstration: nor 


were they demonstrated by chemists locking 
themselves up in dungeons, to reason prin- 
ciples out as they did in the. first days of 
chemistry among the Egyptians, but by 
ceaseless and untiring experiments. At that 
time, chemists believed that there were but 
four elements in existence, viz: fire, air, 
earth, and water and of these elements all 
things were composed. Can you conceive of 
the advancement that has been made during 
the past four hundred years, and can you 
conceive that during the next four hundred 
years more rapid progress will be made? 
There has never been a time in the history 
of the world when more hypotheses and the- 
ories have been advanced for their solution 
than during the past century. 
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The ragged matting in room D says that 
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be glad when school closes. 
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Prof. Brimhall went to Salt Lake on Fri- 
day to lecture before the Normal Society of 
the University. 


The bravest girls on record according to a 
number of the boys, are those who caught a 
little baby mouse and carried it around in 
a paper sack. 


James G. Duffin, president of the South- 
Western States mission, visited the Academy 
on Friday and spoke to the teachers in their 
priesthood meeting. 


Students of the normal drawing classes 
placed drawings from memory on the black- 
board in anumber of rooms. for the Utah 
County teachers to inspect while attending 
institute. 


A visitor at the Academy was very anxi- 
ous to know whether or not the boys who 
yell ‘‘charcoal’’ every day, are preparing for 
their future occupation,—that of a street 
peddler. 


The letter from the expedition party, read 
by Prof. Brimhall in devotional the other 
morning, was written from the ruins of 
Palenque which are among the most famous 
in the world. 


The missionary girls made their first at- 
tempt at speaking in public Jast Sunday 
night. They have received many compli- 
ments, not so much for what they said as the 
spirit manifested. 


Every normal student who intends to teach 
next year should attend the summer 
school and take a course in training. 
This in connection with the daily pedagogi- 
cal lectures will be of incalculable value to 
all future pedagogs 


Kelly’s friends are very much elated over 
the fact that in spite of the number of strong 
voices in vocal B, he can be heard distinetly 
all thru college hall. Prof. Lund will not 
need to have him sing alone in order that 
the beauties of his voice may be known. 


The library committee of the class of 1904 
has just sent off an order for $40.00 worth of 
books to add to the pedagogical library, 
founded by that class. 


The advanced choir is doing excellent 
work on the opera, which is to be given 
during the last week of school. The leading 
soloists are among the best in the state. 


The number of vacant seats to be seen 
in Colleye hall durine devotional exer- 
cises reminds us of »ur absent friends. We 
miss the faces of those who have discon- 
tinued school. 


Many of the girls who are taking needle 
work have commenced making presents for 
next Christmas. Handkerchiefs with the in- 
itial of their best beaus seems to be the 
favorite article. 


The Academy has had so many holidays 
this semester that some of the teachers are 
obliged to hold extra sessions in order to 
complete the work. Let us have more steady 
work and fewer holidays. 


Many of theschools in the surrounding 
settlements have closed, and some of the 
teachers, former students of the Academy, 
are taking advantage of the few weeks left 
in this semester to brighten up on special 
lines. 


Dr. Dewey, one of America’s most eminent 
psychologist, and one of the most prominent 
educators of modern times will be at the 
summer school to give a series of ten lee- 
tures on pedagogical subjects relating to 
district schools. The Academy is the only 
school in the state that will be thus favored. 


Mr. F—up and Miss L—ne went on the 
foothills for a ‘‘Sunday  stroll.’? He 
stooped to pick a flower when Miss L—ne 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, that is poisen!’’ ‘‘I dare 
eat it; I don’t care if I do die. You are 
going home Tuesday and there will be noth- 
ing left to live for.” 
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B. Y. A. Victorious. 


When we awoke on Saturday morning 
{April 20) and saw old Sol peeping over the 
Wasatch mountains our hearts beat with 
joy. The weather had been so changeable 
all spring’ we were afraid we might be favor- 
ed with a few inches of the beautiful on our 
field day, but nature was kind and gave us 
one of the most beautiful days we could 
wish. 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock the ‘‘ White and 


Blue” became quite prominent. Students 
wearing long streamers of the Acad- 
emy colors were wending their way to 


the station. The brass band headed by 
‘*banner bearer’? Jarvis was also marching 
in the same direction. The excursion train 
bringing the students of the L. D. S. was ex- 
pected at 10:15 a.m. but it did not arrive 
until 11 o’clock. The time spent in waiting 
was used to good advantage in learning 
yells and listening to patriotic airs from 
the band. 


The line of march extended over four 
blocks an@ was headed by the brass band 
and the two school banners. There were 
about 450 visitors, over 300 being L. D. S. 
students. They were led to our new athletic 
grounds, three blocks west of the Academy, 
and introduced to the field on which the con-. 
test was to take place. 

At 11:45 the base-ball game started. We 
have been proud of our base-ball boys this 
year, and the onlyexcuse we have to offerfor 
their poor playing is that it was their ‘‘day 
oft.’’ It is true that one of our best players, 
Joe. Mulliner, was disabled and this put our 
boys to a great disadvantage. The playing, 
to say the least, was not professional. The 
score stood 9 to 17 in favor of the L. D. S. 

After the base-ball game the students of 
the L. D. S. college and the officers of the 
day were banqueted at the Academy. About 
four hundred were present. This was one of 
the most successful features of the day. Our 
girls proved equal to the occasion, and al- 
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tho the crowd was much larger than had 
been expected, they were all cared for by 
willing hands. 

After an hour's festivities the crowd 
again met on the campus. The first event 
in the afternoon was the basket-ball game 
between the boy teams. Our boys started 
out right, and pitched two baskets before 
the ‘* Saints’’ got started, but the L. D. S. 
boys proved to be more scientific, and better 
trained. This is the first match eame that 
our boys ever played, and they did fully as 
well as could be expected. 

In the other events the scores made were 
as follows: 50-yard dash—Webb, B. Y. A. 
first: Douglas, L. D. S. second, time—6 7-5 
seconds. 

100 yard dash—Webb, B. Y. A. first; Nel- 
son, L. D. S. second. Time—10 
onds. 

220 yard run—Webb, B. Y. A. first; Sand- 
ers, B. Y. A., second, time—25 1-5 seconds. 

220 yard hurdle—Sanders, B. Y. A. first: 


7-5 sec— 


Secrist, B. Y. A. second, time—30 seconds. 

sunning broad jump—Sanders B. Y. A. 
first; Creer, L. D. S. second, 18 feet 6% 
inches. 

Running high jump—Nelson, L. D. 3S. 
and Douglas, L. D. S. tie, 5 feet 3 inches. 

Pole Vault—Sanders, B. Y. A. first; 
Mickleson, B. Y. A. second, 31 feet. 

Putting 12 pound shot, Grover, B. Y. A. 
first; H. E. Robinson, B. Y. A. second, 34 
feet 10 inches. 

Sixteen pound hammer thrown—Grovyer, 


B. Y. A. first; Jarvis, B. Y. <A. second, 
75 feet 
Half-mile run, C. W. Jarvis, B. Y. A. 


firstCram Bay :-Van cA 
utes and 10 seconds. 

The standing high jump was given to the 
B. Y. A. by default. 

The base-ball game scored 10 points, and 
the basket-ball game scored 8 points, In 
the other events the first man scored 5 
points and the second 38. We had an easy 


second—time 2 min- 
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time of it in the rest of the events. Grover 
only needed to throw the hammer and 
put the shot once to take first place. He 
wasn’t given a chance to do his best, The 
pole vault was also won easily; our boys 
could have gone a foot anda half higher 
had it been necessary. The races were a 
sinch, especially the 220, the 220 hurdle and 
the half-mile. Jarvis broke the state school 
record in the half and didn’t do his best by 
a second or two. Inthe 220 yard races the 
boys ran away from the ‘‘Saints.’? When 
the points were summed up it was found 
that the B. Y. A. had scored 71 points while 
the L. D. S. had scored 43. 

The day closed with a ball given in room 
D. The L. D. S. students were admitted 
free, and we did all in our power to show 
them a good time. The party was a success 
both financially and socially. 

We feel that Saturday, April 20th, was one 
of the biggest days in the history of the 
Academy. Every part of the program was 


carried on successfully and satisfactorily to 
all. 
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‘‘Aunt Susa’’ gave the girls a very in- 
spiring talk in their meeting on Friday 
morning. 


Miss Nora Bishop, ’05, has returned to 
continue her studies and mingle with her 
friends again. 


English D is a very naughty class. They 
rose in rebellion and refused to meet English 
C in a story telling contest because it was 
programmed for the night of Field Day. 


The vocal class receives many compli- 
ments. Says the Professor: ‘‘ Were it not 
for the respect I have for the animal king- 
dom I would say that your singing sounds 
more like bellowing.’’ 


Miss Carrie Jensen, sister of Prof. Jensen 
now in Leland Stanford University, was 
visiting with her friends in the Academy 
last week. She has just completed a suc- 
cessful year of teaching. 
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A 1904 watching the passengers alight from 
the train, ‘‘I wonder what nationality that 
man is?” 1606, ‘‘Gentile natonality I 
guess.”’ 


During conference week the Academy was 
visited “by both strangers and fr ‘iends. 
Many former students came to renew old 
acquaintances. 


During Mr. Seton-Thompson’s visit to the 
Academy, he and his party, about twenty in 
number, were given a sumptuous banquet 
prepared by the domestic science virls. The 
room in which it was held was beautifully 
decorated with flowering plants, the tables 
being especially attractive with a profusion 
of pansies, carnations, and smilax. Miss 
Young, with her usual taste and skill, illus- 
trated on the black-board the wolf story told 
by Mr. Seton-Thompson in devotional. The 

-dinner, which was served in seven courses, 
was most dainty and appetizing, and the re- 
sult has called forth many compliments for 
the domestic science girls and their able 
teacher. Mr. Seton-Thgmpson rarely ac- 
cepts banquets, during his travels, but he 
expressed himself as being greatly pleased 
with the reception given him here. 


Three of our professors were unable to be 
with us on Field Day because of appoint- 
ments elsewhere. Prof. Brimhall delivered 
lectures in Gunnison, Prof. Nelson in Deseret 
and Prof. Hickman in Nephi. 


Prof. of Botany.—‘‘Is corn an Erogenous 
or Endogenous plant’’? Hopkins. Tt is 
an Krogenous.’’ Prof. H.—‘‘ Why? Hop- 
kins.—‘* Because it grows from the outside. ”’ 
Prof. H.—‘‘ Does it??? Hopkins.—‘' Yes on 
my feet. 


‘“Where, oh where have his whiskers 
gone?’’ sane the Hne lish students when Prof. 
Nelson appeared with his clean shaven 
face. It is rumored that a search party has 
been organized but so far we have not been 
able to learn whether or not the rumor is 
based on fact. 


‘*Prank Hoyt is the best boy in school’’ 
say all the girls who worked to prepare the 
banquet for the L. D. S. students. He was 
the only boy who stayed to help carry tables, 
benches, dishes, ete., and he worked faith- 
fully all morning. The committee extends 
to him a hearty vote of thanks. 
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The Academy museum now has a beautiful 
collection of sea-shells from the South Sea 
Islands presented by E. L. Cropper. 


Mr. Thomas Ashworth of Salt Lake City, 
will take the tenor part in the opera to be 
given by the music department of the Acad- 
emy. 


Prof. Lund states that the students are 
doing excellent work in the musical line. 
They are very much interested in learning 
the choruses for the opera. 


Misses Leila and Jennie Kempe leave 
for their home in St. Johns, Arizona, this 
week. They have both been prominent in 
their class organization and they will be 
greatly missed by their many friends. 


The class of 1905 is proud of its mustache. 
Mr. Williams is allowed to wear the orna- 
ment, but every boy inthe class takes de- 
light in seeing that it is curled in the latest 
French style. When the ’05s had their pic- 
ture taken the other day, four young men 
were on hand with combs and cosmetics, and 
and as they combed and curled the mustache 
the girls looked on approvingly. 


The missionaries have made such wonder | 
ful progress in vocal this year that Prof. 
Lund has decided to let them join vocal 13. 


David Wood, who left school about a 
month ago, visited the missionary class last 
week. He came to say good bye to his class- 
mates before going on bis missionto New 
Zealand. 


The boys who are taking domestic science 
are now studying bread-making. The first 
bread they made was excellent so says the 
teacher, and they seem even more interested 
in the work than the girls. 


There will be six young men graduate from 
wood work II this semester. This is the 
highest course given in shop practice and 
Prof. Higgs says we may look for some fine 
buildings to be erected in the different towns 
as a result of their training. ; 


Miss Nelke’s classes in elocution will give 
an entertainment in the Opera House May 
lith. There will Be drills, recitatons and 
favorite scenes from well known plays. 
It promises to be an interesting entertain- 
ment and students will do well to attend. 
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The costumes for the coming opera will 
cost about $150.00. 


The missionaries carried off the honors in 
a game of base-ball with the subs Friday. 


Frank Bennett is on trial in the Academy 
court this week for appropriating public 
funds for private use. 


Since conference there have been 112 vol- 
ums added to the F. Warren Smith library. 
They are mostly books on Chemistry and are 
written in the German language. 


Freeman Tanner, a prominent student in 
oratory Class, has recently received a letter 
from Box B. Hewas given a farewell in the 
Third Ward on Wednesday evening. He 
leaves for England May1. We hope he may 
be as successful in the missionary field as 
he has been in school. 


On Field Day did you notice; 
The heat? 
The dust? 
The way the soda water disappeared? 
The special policemen? 
Prof. Lund jumping the hurdles? 
Sam Babbit and his musical fog-horn? 


The missionaries say they extended more 
sympathy to Albert Glazier than to any 
other member of the class. His parting with 
Olive was a most heart rending scene. 


Ff. B. Hammond, president of the ’05s, 
was called home, by his father, the first of 
this month. He was an able leader and all 
of his class-mates were sorry to see him go. 


The 05s are rejoicing because they have 
some pretty new badges. On a strip of gar- 
net ribbon is printed in gold, the class 
motto. The badge will be held in place by 
a 1905 pin. 


Nearly allof our girls jumped at the chance 
of entertaining L. D. S. students on Field 
Day. One, in particular, said she wished to 
fulfill the scriptures and invited seven young 
men home to supper. 


The domestic science girls are now pre- 
paring dinners of five courses at a cost of 
only one dollar. They do their own planing, 
marketing, etc., and act as hostess when the 
dinner is served, Miss Thompson gives the 
dinner this wee and Miss Nelke and her 
Sister will be the guests of honor. 
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